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Fall Cork and Farmers’ Rusiness, 


| cause they know a good deal and will tell a good deal 
| that is true; but you need not swallow all they say, 
ARM WORK must go on in — you can’t help it: they are apt to gas a consid- 
: f : erable. 

spite of evety thing else, while the | ; 
: "Y se | Conform cheerfully to the rules of the fairs, and do 
fall crops are maturing, and the} fad - aa . 

‘ waiy . ,,| hot swear about the officers and judges, if you fail to 
preparations for closing up the fall | , : - pete 

: : get the highest premiums. We would not advise any 

work must not be delayed for 







any - : 
> | one to steal, but if you happen along when the judges 


iietitetin iin teen ole | é 
; be iting or pleasuring that ¢ ffer 0 | open a nice melon, and can save a few seeds, they will 
this tempting season. A large crop brings | 


F ©" | come handy next Spring. 

large cares as well as large gains, so the far- 

mer is still bound by a continual necessity,| Tue Onto Stare Farr will open in ten days from 
to constant diligence and watchfulness. It| this date. The Secretary has been busy for some time 
is a skillful general, who can lose the least in receiving entries by mail, and after the 17th of this 
by a defeat, and who can also make the most out of a | month will remove with his books to Dayton, where 
victory. The farmer should not allow himself to | he should be addressed until after the Fair. It is best 
think, that because he has a good crop and plenty of | to make all the entries possible before the opening of 
fat cattle, he is lucky in sliding them off at any price, | the Fair, so as to avoid the rush and confusion of the 
for here is a field for his generalship. Full supplies | opening days. If any persons still desire the pamph- 








and low prices are constant companions and competi- 
tors in the same market, and the farmer who can man- 
age to sell right, or failing so to sell, can save from 
waste and loss for a future market, is competent to his | 
business. This thing of knowing when and how to 
sell or buy upon the farm, is getting to be a science 
that farmers would do well to study more closely — 
How many a pig-headed fellow have we seen, who 
when solicited to take an agricultural paper, would 
shut up his miserly soul and say he had no time to 
read, or he knew more now than all these editors; and 
so going on in his wise conceit, had his fingers bitten 
by every cunning sharper who knows very well that 
none are so credulous to fair words as the self-con- 
ceited, who mistrust their best friends, and so tall vic- 
tims to cunning pretenders, and all because they think | 
themselves too smart to need advice, and too wise to | 
learn any thing. The farmer can find nothing that | 
pays so well on the investment, as a few dollars laid | 
out for honest agricultural papers, by which we do not 

mean those puffatory concerns that are got up to sell 

somebody's patent medicines. 





VistttnG Farrs may be made profitable or other- 
wise, according to the way the time is spent in exami- 
nations and gathering information. It is very pleas- 
ant to go to see the sights, but is more than pleasant 
to go to learn. Look up the best stock, and learn 
what makes up the most perfect animals. Examine 
the machinery, and find out wherein and why one 
machine is better than another; or why any machine 
is good for any thing. Look at the new things that 
are most coming into use—such as the sugar mills and 
evaporators, and sift their merits to the bottom. Be 


let of Premiums and Regulations, we will send them 
gratis, by mail, on application. 





PERSONAL.—We intend to be at the Muskingum 
Valley Fair at Zanesville next week; the week fol- 
lowing at the State Fair at Dayton, and on the 5th of 
October at the Richland County Fair at Mansfield. 
The Cultivator for Oct. lst may be a day or two late 
in the mailing, on account of State Fair matters. 


We Look ror AN Earty Fatu.—Corn husking 
will be upon us immediately, and potato digging also. 
We have had but tew of old-fashioned hot nights and 
a good many cool ones, so that the leaves of the trees 
will presently put on their blaze of red and yellow, 
and come off early. This makes the fall planting of 
trees in order early also, and the gathering of winter 
fruits. It is time the corn fodder crop was cut up, 
where you would have it nice. The hogs for fatten- 
ing should be put upon full feed, and pushed right 
along: it is much cheaper to make pork in October 
than in December. 


Tue CatTLeE DiseAse.—In this No. we conclude 
our extracts from the Report of the Ohio Commission 
on the Massachusetts Cattle Disease, If any of our 
readers desire the full Report, and have no better way 
of getting it, we will send a pamphlet copy by mail, 
on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 


NuRSERY CATALOGUES.—We advise our readers to 
send for the various catalogues offered by the principal 
nurserymen, which will keep them advised of the pro- 
gress of pomology, and are worth ten times the post- 
age stamp which it costs to obtain them. 
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The Cattle Disease. 


QUESTION OF CONTAGION. 
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Is the disease contagious? This, as is always 
the case, is difficult to answer, and is yet discussed 
by all classes, and is often decided by the zealous 
but ignorant disputants. The question has been 
examined with much more thought and care by 
the people of New England than it would prob- 
ably be by the complex, impulsive people of the 
West. 

A new, destructive disease prevailed some time 
before its nature or origin could be ascertained, 
but it was at last traced to the herd of a cattle 
owned at Belmont, near Boston. It had become 
a matter of deep interest because of its wide- 
spread over a region sixty miles in diameter around 
its first point of departure, and this interest in- 
duced a careful tracing of the disease from herd 
to herd, and point to point, back to its source. 
Contagion gives a definite idea to the mind, while 
many other terms yield only a vague impression, 
as to their meaning, and the idea of contagion in- 
duced the people to trace the course of the disease 
thus carefully, and resulted in convincing the 
whole community that this disease is contagious, 
and the experience of all the countries where 
pleuro-pneumonia had prevailed, was invoked to 
sustain the conclusion of the Massachusetts peo- 
ple. 

Yet there is some foundation for an opposite 
opinion, (entertained by some people,) for the 
question of contagion has long divided the world 
into two parties, taking opposite grounds. Under 
circumstances of excitement and possible interest, 
great importance will be attached to a decision of 
this question still involved in doubt in the minds 
of many. A clear knowledge of this, like all 
other subjects, depends upon a definite knowledge 
of the meaning of the terms used to designate the 
facts and principles under discussion. 

Contagion, meaning, ordinarily, disease trans- 
mitted by actual touch, is not claimed, in its strict 
sense, for the pleuro-pneumonia, although it often 
actually occurs. A more liberal meaning to the 
term contagion is required in this instance, as the 
disease is communicable at short intervals of dis- 
tance, without actual contact, as by occupying the 
same or contiguous pastures, or the same stable. 
We might, for convenience, call infection an “ex- 
tended contagion,” and “fixed” or “ deposited con- 
tagion,” when the animal left, after its departure, 
the virus or poison in its stall or range in such 
condition as to affect healthy animals. 

“Epidemic” diseases affect many individuals at 
a time, on account of general, and not local 
causes. 


“Sporadic” is a term used to designate cases of 


disease occurring singly. 
“Endemic” is used to express the idea of a dis- 
ease being peculiar to some particular localities. 
“Constitutional disease” is one depending upon 
hereditary transmission, and a “constitutional ten- 
dency” may result in disease, upon the applica- 
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tion of occasional causes, when it would otherwise 
never be developed. 

“Congenital,” born with the complaint or dis- 
ease. ‘These definitions may be useful to those 
most directly interested. 

The advocates for the idea of contagion think 
they have established the connection between all 
cases of the disease examined, and proximity to 
some already diseased animal, and this by some 
of the various means of intercourse among ani- 
mals, as common stables, pastures, working to- 
gether, ete. 

To persons unaccustomed to investigate medi- 
cal subjects, the question of contagion presents no 
difficulty. But the idea of contagion is not so 
clearly established in regard to every new disease 
of which it is affirmed, as the uninformed might 
suppose, as of all the diseases which in the past 
were supposed contagious, scarcely a plurality of 
them now stands established as contagious. 

Yellow fever, from its first recognition as a 
separate disease until near the present time, was 
considered contagious. ‘There was much evidence 
of contagion that was at last set aside in the same 
manner as in regard to many other diseases. 
Cholera was almost universally believed conta- 
gious, and yet few if any intelligent persons think 
so now. What then is to bedone? Shall either 
conclusion be hastily adopted ? 

Contagion, as generally understood, presents 
certain common characteristics, such as these: 
that few escape the disease after exposure—that 
the disease makes its appearance at a certain 
definite period after exposure. But the absenee 
of the recognition of these facts does not disprove 
contagion, but merely leaves the question open 
for discussion. 

Non-contagionists, reasoning by analogy with 
other chest diseases, say that this is not contagious, 
but it is not established that other chest diseases 
are non-contagious, and besides, none of them 
present the same characteristic post mortem ap- 
pearances as this one. As all morbid effects are 
produced by correspondingly various causes, then 
itis reasonable to suppose they would in turn 
produce specifically different effects when opera- 
ting as causes upon healthy animal tissues.— 
Hence the disease in question, being peculiar, 
may well be supposed to produce peculiar morbid 
condition of tissue and fluid, which will act as a 
contagious poison. We assert the innocence of 
the exhalations of the hitherto known, but not of 
the unknown diseases of the chest. While we 
speak with reserve of what we know of familiar 
diseases, shall we forget this reserve when speak- 
ing of unknown and terrible maladies? Science 
will yet seek out the truth, and your committee 
will be ready to admit their error if their belief in 
the contagious character of this disease shall be 
shown by its revealments to be incorrect. 

If the contagious nature of this disease be ad- 
mitted, then the diseased secretions of the animals 
left in their stalls or inclosure, even after their 
removal, may infect the healthy cattle coming 
into relation with these secretions. If the disease 
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does originate in a new and isolated spot, as upon 
its first introduction into the world, yet this would 
become a center or starting point of a series of 
contaminations, and hence could not be considered 
according to its nature sporadic, nor yet merely 
epidemic, as that would presuppose general and 
not contagious causes. But it may be considered 
both epidemic and contagious, if it spread more 
rapidly in some states of the atmosphere than oth- 
ers. If its spread be limited to localities, it may 
be called endemo-contagious. 

Although pleuro-pneumonia may be propagated 
purely as a contagion, unrestrained by any cause 
save an occasional want of susceptibility, yet its 
unusual prevalence may be due to auxiliary 
causes independent of its contagious nature, mak- 
ing it occasionally endemic and occasionally epi- 
demic. These points may awaken the attention 
of cattle dealers to the necessity of watching their 
stock more than usually carefully. 

Many concurrent facts point to an epidemic 
constitution of the air disposing to particular dis- 
eases at various times, both animal and vegetable, 
and such epidemic constitution may now be pre- 
disposing all cattle, in certain boundaries, to an 
attack, which only waits the application of the 
specific cause, to make this latent predisposition 
manifest; and perhaps every form of disease 
would be modified by this atmospheric constitu- 
tion to take on the symptoms of this peculiar mal- 
ady, as were all diseases of the human family dis- 
posed to assume the character of cholera during 
the prevalence of that disease. 








Your committee do not entertain any doubt) 
whatever with respect to the contagiousness of| 
the disease. They have taken great pains to} 
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mission have acted wisely in their method of pro- 
ceeding ; that is, they destroyed every diseased 
animal. At the close of the examination before 
the Massachusetts legislative committee, Dr. Geo. 
B. Loring, one of the commissioners, said: “ It is 
said no attempts have been made here in Massa- 
chusetts to cure the disease. And why? Simply 
and solely because the Legislature which passed 
the act of extirpation were wise enough to know 
that when it is possible to scotch a snake, it is best 
to do that, instead of trifling with him. They 
knew it was the best plan to root the disease out, 
and they appointed a commission for that purpose. 
They know that the best course was to eradicate 
it. It is said that it is a reproach to Massachu- 
setts that there has been no attempt at the use of 
a medicinal cure; it is not a reproach—it is a 
credit.” 
QUESTION OF PREVENTION AND CuRE. 

While we would not condemn or disapprove of 
the legislative action had upon the subject, in 
Mass., or the firmness with which it was carried 
into execution by the commissioners appointed 
for that purpose, yet, being admonished by their 
experience, may we never have occasion to follow 
closely in their footsteps, as by watchfulness the 
disease may never obtain so deep a hold upon our 
herds, and for the reason that in any event isola- 
tion with us of the West, where untold acres af- 
ford such ample opportunities, would effectually 
cut short this disease. Having such great advan- 
tages over New England, in this regard, the ne- 
cessity for slaughter would, in a great measure, 
be set aside, excepting in so far as the destruction 
of life became a mercy, in cases clearly beyond 
the possibility of recovery. In another very im- 








trace the history of its spread in Massachusetts,| portant point of view, would our vastly extended 
and were unable to learn of a single case of the| grazing-grounds and woodlands contribute to the 
disease which could not be readily traced to the| ultimate welfare of the country, as connected 
Stoddard or the Chenery herd. Not a single} with this great interest. We allude to the fact 
sporadic case has come to the knowledge of the) that here we would have the means of testing the 
Massachusetts Commissioners or to your commit-| value of preventive and curative measures to any 
tee. None can be more sensible than your com-| desired extent, and at comparatively trifling ex- 
mittee of the criticism to which they subject| pense, both as regards the first cost of animals 
themselves at the hands of the regular medical | and the facilities afforded by suitable locations to 
faculty, in pronouncing a disease of the lungs| operate in. Here, also, might, for the same rea- 
contagious, at the same time when the facts fully son, be repeated and made upon original sugges- 
justify such a conclusion: although in opposition | tions, experiments, determining, beyond all ques- 
to the teachings of text-books, they do not hesitate |tion, the verity of contagion, and the utility of 
to record their convictions. And furthermore,| inoculation, which will, doubtless, (as it has in 
there is strong presumptive evidence that it is in-| other countries,) be made to occupy the minds of 
fectious. ‘That it is congenital, will not be doubted | men, until the most incorrigible opposers yield to 
by any one who carefully examines the evidence | a repetition of experiments which skeptics should 
before the Massachusetis legislative committee,|be ashamed to call in question. 
and European veterinarians are inclined to the| There are many things which, if properly at- 
opinion that it is hereditary. |tended to, might go far in the prevention of this 
Contagious or infectious diseases are always disease, especially under peculiar circumstances, 
less to be dreaded than epidemics, although the such as the almost universal coughing which at 
popular mind is invariably more alarmed at the | times prevails among cattle, especially young 
approach of a contagion than an epidemic. The stock. Stables or cow-houses should never be 
contagion can always be subdued by remedial over-crowded with live stock. Such houses 
agents, isolation, or outright destruction of the|should be perfectly cleaned out once a day. They 
victim, whilst the spread of an epidemic, from the|should be properly ventilated. Under such cir- 
unknown nature of the laws it obeys, is entirely | cumstances, the general principles of ventilation 
beyond human control. The Massachusetts Com-' are, the admission of fresh air as near the base of 
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the walls as may be, and allowing the contami-|German States, as worthy of careful investiga- 
nated air to escape by the top of the building. |tion, and they were requested to report results, 
If the apartments occupied by cattle are very |for public benefits. Such experiments have been 
closely shut at night, they will prove extremely | instituted throughout Bohemia and other coun- 
warm, while the doors being necessarily open a|tries of the Austrian Empire, as well as by sev- 
great part of the day, the temperature falls, and|eral other European States, by arrangements 
the health of the cattle, especially the lungs, suf- |made by high State authorities, and they have re- 
fers by such changes. In choosing situations for |sulted in the positive demonstration that inocula- 
farm buildings, the doors should be sheltered |tion, with the virus of pleuro-pneumonia, acts 
from every quarter where storms are likely to| powerfully as a prophylactic against its contagious, 


come. 

If it is a single beast that is infected, if it is 
very bad, and if, on careful examination by an 
experienced person, none others can be detected 
as having the disease, then we would advise de- 
stroying the affected beast at once, and bury with- 
out opening the carcass ; if it is thought advisable 
to treat the beast, then remove it to a place as 
much apart as possible from the general stock. 
Set one person to attend the affected animal, and 
do not allow him to enter any other stable about 
the farm ; neither allow any of the other servants 
to enter the affected place. On the affected beast 
or beasts being removed from their former house 
and secured in the next, be very particular in 
giving the sick beast plenty of fresh air. Turn 
out all the animals occupying the same house or 
range of houses. Fumigate such buildings with 
some disinfectant gas. 


Goop DISINFECTANTS. 


Take any quantity of common salt, put it in a 
shallow vessel, make very dry and hot, pour on it 
oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid,) stir it up, and co- 
pious fumes of gas will be liberated, filling the 
building from top to bottom. This should be re- 
peated from day to day. Or, take thirty-four 
parts of the black oxide of manganese (which 
can be procured from any druggist,) mix it inti- 
mately with fifty-nine parts of dry, common salt; 
pour on the mixture ninety-eight parts of sul- 
phurie acid, previously diluted with half its 
weight of water, and allowed to cool. This mix- 
ture will yield chlorine gas, which is particularly 
distinguished by its power of destroying and de- 
composing effluvia produced by contagious dis- 
eases, or arising from vegetable or animal matter 
in a state of putrefaction. 

In addition to this, the walls, furniture, roof, 
ete., of the stable (inside) may be washed with 


‘and consequently dangerous form of attack ; and 
self-interest should lead every cattle owner to 
| practice inoculation, where pleuro-pneumonia has 
vat all made its appearance. 

Inoculation of the pleuro-pneumonia is not in- 
tended to introduce the same disease in a milder 
form, as is vaccination or inoculation for small- 
pox in the human subject, but is intended to in- 
troduce a homogenous disease in the system, 
which shall have the wound caused by inocula- 
tion as its seat of disease, instead of the lungs. 
The lungs of healthy animals are not affected by 
inoculation, but the system undergoes a change, 
\which destroys the susceptibility to take the dis- 
ease in the natural way. 

Iuropean veterinarians recognize three stages 
of the disease, viz: the first manifest symptoms, 
|the crisis, and last stage, to be followed by death. 
The lymph used for inoculation is found most ef- 
fectual when taken from the crisis or second 
stage—that taken from the third, or from the ani- 
mal after death from the disease, generally proves 
fatal. Experience has determined that the lower 
part of the tail is the best place to inoculate.— 
Cattle inoculated on the shoulder, side or flank, 
frequently lick the wound, and thus get the gen- 
uine virus into the mouth, or inhale it through the 
nostrils, and from this sometimes take the disease 
in the natural way. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Buckeye in Europe. 


Up the Rhine— German Vineyards—Switzer- 
land. 








GeNEVA, Switzerland, Aug. 8, 1860. 
From Cologne I came up the Rhine, which is 
a magnificent river, with fine scenery and a strong 
current. The mountains look fine, with their 








hot lime, or chloride of lime, well cleansing and | Sides covered with grape vines, and old castles on 
scrubbing the floor, manger, ete. These wash- their tops. The valley of the Rhine has some 
ings should also be attended to in the apartment) fine fruit. Pear trees are very healthy, and 
occupied by the sick beasts, as they purify the | loaded with fruit. The apple trees do not look 
air, which must be beneficial to the diseased, and healthy, but this year they are full enough.— 
in some measure prevent the escape of the effluvia| Plums grow every where, and are loaded with 
so as to affect the healthy. fine fruit, and have to be propped up to keep them 
from breaking down—they grow very large ; and 
‘apricots, which are so diflicult to grow in Amer- 
After the disease has appeared in the neigh- ica, are very abundant here, and the trees very 
borhood, we would recommend every one to in-| large, some of them a foot in diameter. 
oculate all the healthy animals, in addition to the} The curculio does not appear to inhabit this 
foregoing sanitary measures. country. No peaches of any consequence ; now 
In 1850 the practice of inoculation was com-|and then a tree. All the fruits are cheap, in fact 


QuESTION OF INOCULATION. 


mended to the farmers and veterinarians of the! living and traveling is cheap in Germany. T hey 
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work cows here mostly as we do horses, single or|cut the tops off, and keep the canes free from 
double, with single or double trees, and chains or! suckers, and the vines look first-rate. 
ropes. They draw by the head, with a kind of| It has rained two days out of three since I have 
yoke covered with cloth and fastened to the head) been in Europe, and quite cold. I have suffered 
forward of the horns, as described by your cor-|some with woolen clothes on from the cold, and I 
respondent, Prof. Mot, last year. They make aj don’t see how they can get their grass in, but this 
good team, walk fast, work well, and are always | season they all say is very cold and wet. I have 
in good order. They are always kept in stalls.| not felt any of the cold west winds that we have 
Farmers are cutting wheat, which is good. They)in America, but here it is most always cloudy. 
cut the most of it with a sickle close to the) D. C. Ricumonp. 
ground, and mow some with scythes. ‘They mow 
their wheat, and pick it up and lay it straight for| 
binding, and when it is finished they rake the | — 
ground over to get all the scattering; they make| We answer, at any time when the frost is out 
clean work, and do not waste grain as they do in| of the ground. “Ah! but that won’t do.” Well 
Ohio. \it will do every time, if you will only use the right 
I am paying particular attention to the different) kind of a plow, in the right way. 
methods of training the grape in Europe. On| From the time that the grass makes a vigorous 
the lower Rhine, the vines are nearly all trained! growth and while it continues to grow, prairie can 
to stakes, 3 or 4 feet high, with a bow, and tied) be the most cheaply broken up with a good six- 
two or three times to the stakes with rye straw.|teen inch prairie breaker, but should not be cut 








When shall we Break Prairie? 








Some of them they have cut the tops off a little | 
above the stakes, and trimmed the sides a little, | 
not much. This is the only way they train them 
here ; there is only a portion trained yet, and the 
grapes are very small, and but few on, and do not 
look well. The soil is a kind of black slate, of 
voleanic origin. They cultivate vines always on 
the south side of the mountains, which are very 
steep, which they train with stone walls. They 
trench two or three feet deep, which must cost a 
large sum. They never use a plow among their 
grapes in Germany, even if the land is bad, but 
dig the ground over once or twice with a two- 
tined hoe, some five or six inches deep, and they 
are always kept in good order. There is a great 
difference in the wine made here; some of it 
commands a very high price, but the most of it is 
sold low—some six or ten cents a bottle. The 
most of it is a strong wine, rather acid, but a 
very healthy drink. It looks and tastes like our 
Ohio Catawba wine. 

I went up the Moselle River, a branch of the 
Rhine, some fifty miles—a famous wine district. 
The land and the cultivation is the same as the 
Rhine. Around Frankfort I saw a few vines cul- 
tivated on two wires, one about one foot from the 
ground, and another two feet from the first ; but 
the most of them—nearly all, upon wooden pieces 
just tied on to stakes at the same distance as the 
wire. This land is good, and the hills are not 





very steep, and the wine rather sour. In the up- 
per valley of the Rhine, many of the vines were 
tied to stakes some eight feet high, with one bow, 
some three or four feet high, vines planted about 
three feet apart. 


In Switzerland, around these lekes, there is a 
large amount of vines planted; the location is 
very good—a limestone soil, and by far the best 
grapes that I have seen, particularly around the 
lake and city. They are trained here only one 





way—cut down to from six or ten inches from} 
the ground every year, which makes a stump, and | 
every year they train up from the stump, three to 
six canes, to stakes, some two or three feet high, 


more than three inches deep. At other seasons, 
or when the grass is in a state of rest, use a 
double Michigan plow; set the top plow so that 
it will cut an inch deep, and the bottom plow two 
or two and a half inches deeper. 

We sowed spring wheat on seven acres of prai- 
rie broken up the last of February and first of 
March in the spring of 1859, with the double 
Michigan, and replowed in the Fall and sowed 
last March. We now have the result: twenty- 
three bushels of first quality Canada Club to the 
acre. 

Our son had never sowed any grain before, and 
in sowing the first four acres put on less than a 
bushel to the acre, and in the other three we had 
him sow one and a half bushels to the acre. It 
was all sown beautifully even, and came up well, 
having been thoroughly put in and rolled. On 
the three acres it was estimated that it turned out 
over thirty bushels to the acre. It should be 
borne in mind that on new land, spring wheat re- 
quires thick seeding, as it will not tiller out so 
much as on old land, hence the thinness of the 
crop on the four acres, which must have been less 
than twenty bushels per acre. 

Fawkes broke up four acres with his steam 
plow in November, with common breaking plows. 
Three acres of this we sowed at the same time, 
putting on nearly two bushels of seed to the acre, 
and giving it a most thorough harrowing. The 
result was a spindling growth, not worth cutting ; 
in fact, too thin and light to cut at all. One acre 
we sowed to the Black Tartarian Oats, a most 
vigorous grower, and the result of that was ten 
bushels of oats. 

We have now plowed up all of this stubble 
land, and find that of the March breaking is in 
fige order, well rotted and friable ; that done with 
the common breaking plow is but little rotted, full 
of grass and weeds, and required a breaking plow 
to turn it over, whereas the other was replowed 
the first time with a common plow without the 
use of a coulter. 

And the difference is easily explained: when 
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the grass is growing, by turning it over, the turf 
or roots are wilted, not so when in a state of rest; 
but in plowing with the double Michigan plow, 
the turf is cut thin and rolled up like a scroll, so 
that the frost and winds of winter and of spring 
will kill out and dry the roots; but when turned 
over with a common plow as in the case of the 
steam plow, the turf rests on the ground, and 
keeps the reversed turf from dying out, and the 
roots are preserved in all their vitality, and ready 
to grow on the approach of warm weather. 

From our experience, we would rather have 
prairie broken with the Michigan plow in Novem- 
ber or March, than with the common plow in 
June. And we are now prepared to recommend 
Fall and Spring breaking; but we want it dis- 
tinctly understood that in no case is the breaking 
to be over three or four deep inches at most.— 
Because the Double Michigan plow was intended 
for a deep tiller, it does not follow that it cannot 
be used as we have described for a very different 
purpose than its inventor intended. 

At the season for early and late breaking, the 
land is usually wet, and the work is done much 
easier for the team. We care not how wet, even 
if the water follows in the new cut furrow—the 
subsequent frost will make it all right. We have 
been asked if this early breaking will answer for 
the small grain sown in spring soon after break- 
ing. If done in November, we think a fine crop 
of oats could be grown, but the chances for spring 
wheat would be rather uncertain. The great ad- 
vantage of this new order of breaking, is to do it 
at a season of comparative leisure, and when the 
weather is cool and the team capable of doing a 
large day’s work—certainly better than in the 
heat of July, under a glowing sun. We hope 
our readers will give the subject their earnest at- 
tention, and prove its truth or falsity—{M. L. 
Don ap, in Jil. Farmer. 


Cattle Quarantine in Connecticut, 


The Connecticut Cattle Commissioners held a 
a meeting in Hartford on Tuesday. The object 
of the meeting more especially was to decide as 
to the admission of droves of cattle into this 
State over the Massachusetts line. 

The Commissioners have had numerous appli- 
cations from drovers, who are in the habit of buy- 
ing cattle in Vermont, New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, or wherever they can buy them to the 
best advantage, and driving them into our State 
to sell to farmers for stores or for fattening. In 
some instances these applications have been from 
butchers, who buy and bring in merely for slaugh- 
ter in their own shambles. The applications have 


been very numerous, amounting in some cases to | 


ten a day to a single commissioner. - 


After consultation, and comparison of facts and 
opinions, the Commissioners have decided to ad- 
mit no cattle into the State from the Massachu- 
setts line. 

We are informed by these gentlemen that the 
feeling in the community is decidedly in favor of 
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this course of action, and any other decision on 
the part of the Commissioners would be met with 
great indignation on the part of farmers. This 
action is merely a redecision of the action taken 
in June, when the line of Massachuseets was made 
the boundary, over which no cattle were to pass. 
We understand that the fear of this scourge is but 
little diminished in those sections of Connecticut 
contiguous to the locality of the disease, but the 
apprehension is rife that as cold weather comes 
on, the disease which has been apparently stayed 
during the grass season, when cattle are at pas- 
ture, will show itself, and prove itself to be as dis- 
astrous in its effects as the past year showed it to 
be in Brookfield. 

We learn, moreover, that there is an evident 
tendency to lung diseases among cattle, and al- 
most every day the Commissioners learn of ani- 
mals diseased from affections of the lungs, not the 
pulmonary murrain. This tendency shows the 
great danger that must follow, if a contagious dis- 
ease of the character of the Massachusetts cattle 
disease were to gain foothold among us. 

Experience has shown that this lung murrain 
does not make much headway in a sick animal 
during the season of pasture, yet one so afflicted 
will impart the disease with as much certainty as 
if it were far gone with the same in the winter ; 
hence the need of unsleeping care and vigilance 
is the more urgent from the appearance of secu- 
rity that the mild weather causes.— Conn. Home- 
stead, Aug. 30. 


Raising Wheat in the South, 


A Fayette Co. Ky. Farmer writes to the Lou- 
isville Courter : 

Permit me to call the attention of my fellow 
husbandmen to a few facts connected with the 
cultivation of wheat. And first, I wish to warn 
them against the danger of too early sowing, 
which has become so common, of late years, thro’- 
out this and adjoining States. 

The object of early sowing, I am aware, is to 
enable the young plant to obtain a good root be- 
fore winter, so as to prevent its being thrown or 
drawn out by the freezing or thawing of the 
earth; and if this was the only danger to which 
wheat was liable, the practice would not be so ob- 
jectionable. But in avoiding one evil, we should 
be caretul not to incur a greater. We should 
bear in mind that there are other dangers to the 
wheat crop quite equal, if not greater, than freez- 
ing out during the winter. The fly, or as it was 
formerly called, “The Hessian Fly,” when once 
introduced into a country, has ever been found a 
most formidable enemy to the wheat crop, and 
early sowing is precisely the process by which 
that insect is introduced and multiplied. In this 
question of too early sowing, the individual farm- 
er practising it is not alone interested, for the evil 
resulting from it is an increasing and expanding 
one, and if the practice is persisted in, the fly will 
continue to multiply from year to year, until the 
| — crop of the State will be a matter of tra- 

ition. 
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Some farmers will tell you that late sown wheat 
is equally liable to the ravages of the fly as that 
sown early. This is only the case where the late 
sown stands adjoining to or near a field of early 
sown wheat, and generally on the leeward side of 
it. In early sown wheat the fly often matures in 
the fall, and when the season is a late one, has 
abundant time to deposit his eggs in the neighbor- 
ing late sown field, which shows no evidence of 
fly until spring. Hence, as before remarked, the 
farmer who sows too early, often inflicts as great 
an injury upon his neighbor as upon himself. 

The only remedy for the fly that I know of, is 
to sow later, so as to allow no time for its opera- 
tions before cold weather, and even this, when the 
warm weather continues late in the fall, and you 
have early sown wheat in your vicinity, as we 
have seen above, may not always prove effectual. 
It however tends toward protection, and is the 
safest course that can be adopted. To avoid win- 
ter-killing or freezing out, I would say sow your 
wheat with a drill, and if you will do so you will 
have abundant time to prepare your land pfoper- 
ly, even after your corn has matured fit to cut up, 
without jeopardizing your wheat crop. 

My practice for the last five years has been to 
sow my wheat with a drill after the 15th of Octo- 
ber—last year from the 18th to the 28th, and du- 
ring all those years I have not missed a good 
crop. While my neighbors were complaining of 
fly, freezing out, and rust, I have escaped them 
all, producing from twenty to thirty-five bushels 
of good, bright wheat to the acre. With the drill 
I save enough in seed every year to pay the cost 
of the instrument. 


Items from the Country. 





Sorghum Sugar—Dividing the Cane. 


We have had the most unfavorable seasons 
ever known since this plant has been introduced 
among our farmers. There was no cane in our 
vicinity that ripened the seed last fall. All our 
experiments in working cane were on unripe 
cane. We had excellent molasses from green 
cane. We find that unripe cane should not be 
cut until after a hard frost. All cane that is suf- 
ficiently charged with saccharine juice to sustain 
a hard frost without turning black, will make as 


good molasses as ripe cane, but will not granulate | 
Some think that the frost causes the | 


into sugar. 
saccharine juice to descend down the cane until it 
will sustain the frost. The operator will soon dis- 
cover about where to sever the cane, by cutting 
through the joints. We know of no way to de- 
termine the proper place to sever unripe cane, 
to secure only that part of the cane fit for molas- 
ses, only by its being frosted. All the canes or 
pieces of canes that are found to be fit for molas- 
ses, as before described, will improve by being 
put away in bulk and covered with fodder, straw, 
or the like, and remain for weeks before it is 
worked up. 
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With a little experience, we can be abundantly 
supplied with the best of sugar and molasses from 
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those plants, and save our money at home. The 
most perfect success in making sugar from the 
sorghum, has been where the lower joints have 
been taken for sugar, and the balance for molas- 
ses. It would be well to try the experiment on 
ripe cane. 

To filter the cane juice through sand, with a 
layer of fine charcoal and a slight sprinkle of fine 
lime in the middle, then reduce with all possible 
dispatch, secures the best results in sugar making 
from the Sorghum. D. I. Durrey. 

Licking Co. 

Items from Brown County. 

As I have been a reader of your pages for a 
few months, I thought I would send you a few 
lines, which you may give to the world if you see 
fit. In the first place, I would state that I like 
you pretty well, yet I think you have not attained 
to perfection: however, I will also give my opin- 
ion on some subjects of controversy. 

PLow1nG.—With regard to deep plowing for 
wheat, I have not found it best to insure a good 
yield. Four inches deep is enough for our lands 
here, though the deeper the better for corn. 

Bupp1nG.—As to budded peach trees, they are 
a decided bore ; they have the preference to the 
seedling in nothing but the size, while the seed- 
ling is as good or better in flavor, and will bear 
three crops to their one; at least, this is the ex- 
perience of us here in Brown. I shall have 
nothing more to do with the budded peach, and I 
have my doubts whether budding for any kind of 
fruit is profitable, although I have no doubt but 
this idea will be unpopular. 

Crops.—The crops in this county are about as 
follows: Wheat, little over half an average ; 
oats, full crop; hay, fair crop; potatoes short ; 
sweet potatoes, prospect good. Hungarian grass 
excellent. Corn a little pinched with drought, 
but will be pretty good. Pastures have been ex- 
cellent. Upon the whole, we have no cause to 
complain or exult. Yours truly, 

E. W. Devore. 


Kansas. 


When I wrote to you about the middle of June, 
our prospects for a full crop were indeed flatter- 
ing; but our cheering hopes are blasted. The 
drouth has been so severe for the past two 
months, that we will not raise half enough of any 
thing for our own use. A destructive wind and 
hail storm passed through this county on the 31st 
ult., demolishing probably thirty houses, blowing 
down fences, etc. The hail completely destroyed 
the corn, so that many farmers are not laying up 
their fences. The storm, as I understand, was 
about twenty miles wide. We hear that the crop 
is as poor in the south part of the Territory as 
here. Many are leaving; our future is very 
dark. Notwithstanding this, Kansas is a good 
farming country. This is a good time for emi- 
grants to come; they can buy farms very cheap. 
I hear from a reliable source that oxen are selling 
for twenty dollars a yoke in St. Joe. New com- 
ers generally calculate to buy their provisions at 
the River for the first year. W. E. Spear. 
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The Editor's Table. 





More Cuutrvator Premiums.—Many thanks to| 
the Societies of Erie, Hardin, Morgan, Van Wert, Mas- | 
sillon and Licking, for their kind remembrance of the | 
Ohio Cultivator. 


ScarLet?’s Eacie Farm MIL was exhibited by 
Mr. Van Liew at our county fair, and we were well 
enough pleased with it to invest $50 in one. 





DwarF Broom Corn.— Mr. A. 8. Felch of this 
county exhibited at our county fair a specimen of| 
dwarf broom corn, very fine and long in the brush, | 
which must be nice for hand brooms. It is worthy of | 
extensive cultivation for the finer kinds of brooms and 
dusters. 


Sewrne Macutnes.—The fall and winter clothing | 
must be made, and the good women folks should have 
the aid of the sewing machine. We were in the office 
of the Wheeler & Wilson, at Cincinnati, the other 
day—a splendid establishment—and also in the Pitts- 
uurg office, which is presided over by P. T. Conrad 
and his wife, late of this city. Peter is just as good a 
fellow as they make, and understands his business. 
We also advertise other lower priced machines, which 
we know to be good. 





Lone WooLepD SHEEP FoR Onto.—The Urbana} 
Citizen says that Mr. T. 8. M’Farland of Champaign | 
Co., recently brought from Ky. four head of thorough | 
bred Cotswold sheep, consisting of three ewes and a| 
buck. They were selected from the herd of Mr. Rob- 
ert Scott. The Western Reserve Chronicle says that | 
Mr. J. F. King of Trumbull Co. recently purchased a_| 
splendid Cotswold ram from R. A. Alexander of Ky. 


TREATISE ON THE SoRGHUM SuGAR CANE, with Re- 
ports of Experiments in the manufacture of Syrup and 
Sugar; also a Descriptive Catalogue of Sugar-Making 
Apparatus, Farm Implements, etc. By Watkin Free 
& Co., (successors of Hedges, Free & Co.,) Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mailed on receipt of ten cents in postage 
stamps, and cheap at double the price. 





EstHer InstiTuTte.— From an advertisement in 
another column, it appears that this Institute is taking | 
the lead in the practical branch of useful education ; | 
saving, baking and cooking are the very first talents | 
which are wanted in a housewife, especially among 
farmers. They raise the good things, and they ought| 
to enjoy them to perfection ; it won’t hurt any body to 
eat a “fricasee” of chicken and some real pastry. The 
Department will be under the special superintendence 
of our correspondent, Prof. M. A. Mot, who came to 
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this city several years ago as a sub-agent of the French 
Government, for putting up all kinds of provisions for 
the army in the Crimea; and who, besides having a 
thorough scientific and practical knowledge of the cui- 
sine art and the best mode of teaching it, is also a 
highly educated and accomplished French gentleman. 


CotumBus REVIEW OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY.— 
Here we have a thick bi-monthly, devoted to the heal- 
ing art, under the editorial care of Dr. W. L. McMIL- 
LAN, who wears the star of St. Stanislaus, from the 

Smperor of Russia, and holds a commission as Sur- 
geon General in the armies of Ohio, and is otherwise 
a gentleman and a scholar. We presume the Review 
is orthodox, and will fill the bill with the profession. 
Terms, $2 a year. 


WE GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGE the receipt of a 


host of Invitations, Show Bills and Premium Lists, 
for which the senders have our thanks. 
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List of County Fairs in Ohio. 





CORRECTED AND AMENDED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION. 
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Drain Tile Machine. 


The readers of the Ohio Cultivator may have seen an advertisement for several months past, of Drain Tile 
Machines, by A. Latourette, of Waterloo, N. Y. The annexed cut is an illustration of the external parts of 
that machine. It is all made of iron, and performs the whole work of grinding, screening and pressing out 
the tile, at the same operation. Last Spring, Mr. Latourette brought a machine to this city for Miner & Long, 
who had been using Daines’ Machine, which they found would not work fast enough to suit them, and re- 
quired the previous grinding and balling of the clay. Since that time they have been running this machine 
with entire success and satisfaction. Mr. Latourette informs us that he will have a machine at the Ohio State 
Fair at Dayton, this month, where we hope our readers will examine it. For full information 


, send for De- 
scriptive Circular as per advertisement. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Door-YVard Grass, 


—— 


In the Cultivator for Aug. 15, Marre Esteire| 


writes a chapter on door-yard grass, and recom- 
mends a species of chickweed for that purpose. 
This communication called my attention to a few 
roots of very beautiful grass, which sprang up in 
our little shady door-yard this summer. As long 
as the dahlias and balsams and asters needed hoe- 
ing, all the upstarts were kept down, and not 
until almost August did we cease to eradicate 
every thing not legitimate. But of late a few 
bunches of low grass—very green and prolific of 
seed, has sprung up; so beautiful and fresh has 
it been, that I have been almost tempted to take 
up a root as an ornament for the house, as I would 
fresh green moss. The little seed spires do not 
rise three inches from the ground, and one little 
root spreading out, In four weeks time covered a 
circle as large as a dining plate—each little joint 
taking root. This grass may be very common— 


I am no connoiseur in grasses—but I have not. 


before noticed it. 
door-yard. 
stems. 


Carbondale, Til. 


Notr.—This grass is a species of the smaller poa 
(blue grass) or the eragrostis, Its creeping habit is fa- 
vorable to a lawn grass, but its scanty foliage and an- 
nual character, are opposed to its value for that pur- 
pose; so that, except as a diminutive beauty, it is not 
valuable for cultivation. On this subject the horticul- 
tural Editor of the Country Gentleman says: 


A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator, in al- 
lusion to the experiments which are in progress 
to test the value of the Spergula pillifera for 
lawns, recommends the Anychia dichotoma, the 
Queria of Linnzus, and known by the English 
name of forked chickweed, (a very different thing, 
however, from the common chickweed. This 
writer says, “ We have this little plant growing 
in our back door-yard, where no blue grass would 
flourish, and never was Brussels carpet softer to 


Nothing could be prettier fora 
I enclose a few spires and seed- 
Frances D. Gace. 


the tread, or of a finer tint, than its beautiful vel-| 


vety green.” 


We commend this delicate little plant, (delicate 
in appearance, not in constitution,) which exists 
in many localities throughout the country, to the 
trial of all interested in rural improvement. As 
it is an annual, however, there may be some ob- 
jections on the score of durability. There are a 
number of plants that ought to be tried in this 
way. The necessity of mowing lawns every 
week, or oftener, in order to keep them in proper 
condition, when made of grass, renders it import- 
ant to procure something else, of dwarf growth, 
that shall not need this constant attention, if such 
a thing is possible. At the same time {t is very 
questionable if we shall find a plant perfectly 
hardy, that will not kill out in patches, nor be- 
come a troublesome weed, and at the same time 
form a soft carpet for the feet. The Arenaria 
stricta is a very small, fine leafed plant, and may 
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possibly be worthy a place among others for ex- 
periment ; and while the Anchia is an annual, the 
Arenaria is a perennial. 
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Gathering and Keeping Fruit. 


This is a branch of the general subject of fruit 
culture and management that requires the most 
careful attention; for it is quite useless to take 
pains to produce fine fruits, without taking equal 
pains in gathering, preserving, and sending them 
to the table or the market in a sound, silghtly, 
and proper condition. Very few fruit growers 
seem to appreciate this part of their business. 
Fruit dealers at home and abroad complain of the 
careless and slovenly manner in which our fruits 
are gathered, packed, and presented in the market, 
and would gladly pay a double price for them in 
a better condition. The first consideration is : 

The period of maturity at which fruits should 
be gathered.—The stone fruits generally are al- 
lowed to reach perfect maturity, or within four or 
five days of it, on the tree. In moist, cool sea- 
sons particularly, they are benefited by being 
gathered a few days before maturity, and are al- 
lowed to ripen in a dry, warm room; they part 
with the water contained in their juices, which 
thus become better elaborated and more sugary 
and high flavored. 

Summer Pears, too, on the same principle, re- 
|quire to be gathered, as a general thing, from a 
|week to afortnight before their maturity. Sweet 
| varieties, and such as are inclined to become mea- 
ly, are entirely worthless when ripened on the tree, 
jand many excellent varieties are condemned on 
this account. Such as these should be gathered 
the moment the skin begins to change color in the 
least degree. 

Summer Apples, too, and especially those in- 
clined to mealiness, should be picked early—as 
soon as the skin begins to change color, otherwise 
they part with their juices, and become worth- 
less. Ripeness is indicated by the seeds turning 
dark colored, and by the stem parting readily 
from the tree when it is lifted upward. 

Winter Apples and Pears should be allowed to 
remain on the trees as long as vegetation is ac- 
tive, or until frosts are apprehended. 

Grapes, Berries, etc., are allowed to attain per- 
| fect maturity before being gathered. 

Mode of Gathering.—Unless it be a few speci- 
mens wanted for immediate use, which may be 
taken with some of the contrivances mentioned 
under the head of implements, all fruit should be 
gathered by the hand. The branch to be gath- 
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ered from should be taken in one hand, and the| The interior should be fitted up with shelves 
fruits carefully taken off, one by one, with the|and bins, with places for barrels or other articles, 
other, with their stems attached. (For fruits|in which fruits are packed.—Barry’s Fruit Gar- 
neither keep so well, nor look so well, without | den. 
their stems). They are then laid carefully in — 
single layers, in broad shallow baskets, the bottom) Pear and Plum Culture at Cincinnati. 
of which should be covered with paper or moss, | : —_— ; ; 
to prevent bruises. Peaches and other soft fruits | " A committee of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
should be pressed as lightly as possible, for any-| Society having visited the vineyard and fruit gar- 
thing like a squeeze is certainly followed by de-|den of Robt. Buchanan, Esq., thus speak of the 
cay in the form of a brown spot, and this is the |following among other things they found there, 
reason why it is so exceedingly difficult to find a|about the 20th July: 
perfect sound, and at the same time ripe, peach| Success in Plum cultivation, this for its rarity, 
in our markets. excited the wonder of every member who wit- 
When more than one layer of fruit is laid in| nessed it; the limbs, branches, and even the small 
the same basket, some soft paper, dry moss, hay,| twigs were overburdened with the weight of fair, 
or other material, ought to separate them, for it is| handsome fruit. Unfortunately for the committee, 
difficult to place one layer immediately upon an-| but few varieties were sufficiently near maturity 
other, and especially if the fruits are approaching} to allow us to judge of their merits. 
maturity, without bruising them more or less.| The Orleans was just becoming eatable. The 
Fruit should only be gathered in dry weather,| Imperial Gage, Washington, Yellow Egg, and 
and in the dry time of the day. several other varieties, were all loaded with fine, 
Disposition of the Fruits after gathering.—| handsome fruit. 
When they are thus in the baskets, if summer} The question as to how did you succeed in se- 
fruits, they are either carried into the fruit room | curing such a crop? was answered, “ by spreading 
and arranged on shelves or tables in thin layers,| sheets under the trees, catching and killing the 
or they are carefully transferred one by one into|curculio,” of which they had this year destroyed 
market baskets, and carried to market on an easy|over two thousand. The shaking has to be re- 
spring wagon, if not by steamboat or railroad, by| peated in the morning and evening. 
which jarring or jolting will be avoided. ‘Treat-| Dwarf Pear Trees—Mr. B. informed the com- 
ed in this manner, they will be in marketable con-| mittee he first commenced with Dwarf Pears 
dition, and one basket will sell for as much as four,| some ten years since, touching them very slightly 
carelessly picked, thrown into baskets, and tum-| (feeling his way), as he graphically described it. 
bled out of them into a barrel or wagon-box. He has now between three and four hundred, 
Fruit Rooms.—A fruit room is a structure set|and thinks this season’s crop of fruit will nearly 
apart exclusively for the preservation of fruit.| pay for the first cost of the whole. Our worthy 
Its great requisits are, perfect security from mois-| ex-President, Stoms, who was present, had to ad- 
ture or dampness, exclusion from light, and a uni-| mit that with Mr. B. at least, Dwarf Pears were 
form temperature. If these points are obtained,|no humbug, but a substantial, and, to the owner, 
no matter where, how, or of what material the|a profitable reality. In this case, we, too, had the 
fruit room be constructed. It may be built of| benefit of practical teaching. When questioned 
stone, brick, clay, or wood, above or below ground, |as to the secret of his success, Mr. B. answered, 
as circumstances or taste may dictate. it was all owing to pursuing the /et-alone system. 
A good, dry, and cool cellar, is as good a place| All the pruning he had ever given any of his 
for keeping fruit in as can be provided; but the|dwarf trees was simply the shortening-in of any 
great objection to cellars used for other purposes | truant branches that showed a disposition to reach 
is, that currents of air are frequently admitted,| out beyond the bounds of prudent discretion, thus 
and too much light, by which the temperature is| teaching them to conduct themselves (as modest 
changed, decay promoted, or the fruits dried and/dwarfs) such as nature or man’s will designed 
shrivelled. There are, also, other objects that) they should be. 
unavoidably saturate the air more or less with| A's far as lies in their power, the committee 
moisture. would endeavor to correct the popular, and very 
Where a fruit room is built on the surface of| generally believed fallacy, that the nipping, pinch- 
the ground, it should be on the ice-house princi-|ing, trimming and pruning process, by a rule 
pal of double walls and doors, to prevent access| which no novice in such matters can understand, 
of either heat or cold from without. A good cel-| are necessary to the production of fruit in the 
lar or cave, built in a dry, sandy, or gravely bank, | management of Dwarf Pear Trees ; and further, 
or side hill, will answer every purpose. ‘The | that pruning, as generally followed and practiced, 
walls may be of stone, brick, or timber; the roof has a tendency to retard rather than hasten the 
should be thick, with a slope sufficient to throw off| fruiting period. 
water freely, and the earth about should also be} Your committee would rather condemn than 
so graded that water will flow as fast as it falls. | recommend the practice of allowing young trees 
Provision may be made for lighting and ventila-| to bear such crops as many of the specimens here 
ting in the roof, and the door or doors should be presented to our notice ; we think the better plan 
double. ‘for the future welfare of the trees would have 
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been to have taken off half, and, in some cases, 
two-thirds of the fruit, proportioning the quantity 
to the strength of the trees. 

It has been many times asserted, and frequently 
printed, that the Bartlett is not well adapted to 
dwarfing. Here is another instance where we 
profit from our friend’s Practical Teaching. Mr. 
B. has a dwarf Bartlett which last year yielded 
him two bushels of handsome fruit; this year it 
has nearly as many on it. Of the produce in pre- 
vious years, your committee did not inquire ; be- 
lieving that its present condition is calculated to 
remove another popular fallacy. We think one 
demonstrative fact worth volumes of theory. 

Mr. B.’s dwarf trees are planted in the outside 
borders of his vegetable garden, about seven feet 
apart, where the ground is annually manured, 
and of course the vegetable crop cultivated thro’ 
the summer. The garden being situated on a 
somewhat steep declivity, is terraced, and the 
trees on the lower sides of the squares, on the 
edges of the embankments, did not show the 
marks of vigorous, thrifty growth, exhibited on 
the other three sides, the grass which supports the 
embankment absorbing much of the moisture and 
fertility of the soil. 

[Remark.—The “fact” above stated, respect- 
ing the Bartlett pear, is valuable simply as prov- 
ing that there are exceptions to most rules—but 
itis very far from being “demonstrative” that 
this variety can be relied on when grown as a 
dwarf. “One swallow does not make a summer,” 
and as far as my observation goes, there are at 
least ten failures, with this variety, to one case of 
success. The trees grow freely and bear well 
for a crop or two, but do not often last, unless, as 
is sometimes the case, the trees have formed roots 
above the graft, and then become a standard in- 
stead of dwarf.—M. B. B.] 


Mr. J. E. Mottier—Dwarf Pears.—Mr. M. 
went into their cultivation a few years since, and 
they have been steadily growing in favor with 
him, till he has now several hundred trees, vary- 
ing in age from three to nine or ten years old, 
and with very few exceptions, in the most satis- 
factory condition ; many of the older ones loaded 
down with fruit. The Bartlett and Louise Bonne 
de Jersey are Mr. M.’s first favorites in the order 
in which they are placed. 

Gen. M.S. Wade’s—The General has for many 
years maintained a high reputation for the hand- 
some specimens of fruits exhibited before this 
Society ; and the appearance and condition of his 
trees, with their loads of noble fruits, this season, 
give substantial evidence of the degree of care 
and skillful management with which his trees are 
treated, and well do they promise to pay him for 
such care and skill. We would like all the oppo- 
nents and detractors of Dwarf Pear trees to see 
Gen. Wade’s specimens, as they appear this sea- 
son, and if, after such a sight, they did not admit 
that Dwarf Pears were most eminently worthy of 
commendation, we would give them up as incor- 
rigible. 

M. McWilliams, Esq., has long been known as 
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one of our most continued and successful compet- 
itors for premiums in fruits at our Horticultural 
Exhibitions, especially in pears. It was from 
Mr. M. we first became acquainted with the ap- 
propriate name of the Flemish Beauty, which, as 
grown by him, is a real beauty, its bright amber- 
colored skin being painted, on the side fully ex- 
posed to the sun, with the most brilliant carmine, 
fixing the attention as far as the range of vision 
will command. The Bartlett, Onondaga, Beurre 
de Amalis and Vicar of Winkfield, are all special 
favorites with Mr. M., and the trees are generally 
bending under the weight of fruit. Dwarfs and 
standards seem to do equally well here. 





The Peach and its Diseases, 


Discussion of the Marietta Hort. Society. 


Jos. Wood remarked that the borer is the worst 
enemy the peach has; and as every one who cul- 
tivates the peach has tried some remedy for this 
insect, he proposed that those present should give 
their experience. 

Dr. Hildreth said he had found wrapping the 
trunk with matting, for a foot or more above the 
earth, and covering the lower end with dirt, to be 
very efficacious. The fly lays her eggs near the 
surface close to the tree, in July. Scraping the 
bark after the eggs are laid, and applying tar; 
putting a box round the tree and filling with tan 
bark, are also good remedies. Straw tied snugly 
round the trunk and the ends covered with dirt, 
has been very successful. Grass allowed to grow 
close to the tree is also a preventive. 

Mr. Coleman said he had found dirt piled up a 
foot or more round the trunk, in May or June, 
and removed in November or December, to be 
the best remedy he had tried. Did not believe in 
letting grass grow round trees, was injurious. 

G. A. Wood had tried wrapping, and found it 
effectual. Pouring boiling hot water around 
trunk is recommended by Prof. Mapes and 
others. 

Wm. Thorniley gave the following recipe, 
which he had used with success. Dissolve 1 oz. 
corrosive sublimate in alcohol, and mix witha 
gallon of pine tar; apply in Spring with brush. 

Col. Stone thought tar would kill the trees. 
He used leached ashes packed tight round tree ; 
applied it as soon as the tree is set. After arain, 
brush the tree over with brine; sometimes put a 
tablespoonful of salt round the tree at the root. 

Louis Soyez said he made use of quick-lime 
round the trunk, hilled up and covered with dirt ; 
was very efficacious. 

Jos. Holden had used boiling hot lye, poured 
round the tree in April, with great success. 

Jos. Wood inquired what insect it was that 
stung the peach ? 

Dr. Hildreth replied the curculio, the same in- 
sect that destroys so many plums. They are very 
numerous this year. 

W. W. Rathbone said the only way to kill the 
borer in the tree, was to dig it out. He recom- 


mended wrapping paper round the trunk, and 
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cover with coal tar, as most likely to succeed as a 
preventive. 

In reply to a question by Dr. Hildreth, if a dis- 
sase, common at the East, called the “ Yellows,’ 
wasjknown here, Mr. R. said it was not. It was 
a constitutional disease, caused by over-bearing, 
and propagated by planting seed of diseased 
fruit. 

Dr. Regnier had tried wrapping with success. 

Mr. Coleman thought high ground best suited 
to the peach. His trees on low ground were 
dying out, while those on high ground were thrifty 
and productive. 





Keeping Cider. 

There are three stages of fermentation to which 
cider is subject, viz: the vinous, the acetous, and 
the putrefactive. When cider has passed through 
the vinous fermentation, if left unchecked it soon 
runs into acetous, and from this it soon passes 
into the putrescent fermentation, becoming ropy. 
and is worthless. Most of the cider put up by 
farmers passes into the second or ascetous fer- 
mentation, becoming more or less sour and ine- 
briating, and when drank by many persons, pro- 
ducing a flushed face and headache, and what is 
worse, producing crossness and ill-temper in many 
of those that use it as a common beverage, and 
guzzle it down in large quantities. It would be 
far better to convert all such cider into vinegar. 
This making a man into a cider cask is a poor 
business. 

If new cider is fermented in an open cask, after 
a time, longer or shorter, depending upon circum- 
stances, all the heavier portions of extraneous 
matter, pomace, etc., will settle to the bottom of 
the cask, and the higher floculent matter will rise 
to the surface, forming a spongy, brown crust. 
Just as soon as the vinous fermentation has ended, 
racks or fissures will appear in the crust, and small 
white bubbles of carbonic acid gas will fill the fis- 
sures in the crust. The grand secret of having a 
cider equal to pure wine, is to check any further 
fermentation. If the cider is left to itself, the 
acetous fermentation follows—the sedentary mat- 
ter at the bottom of the cask rises, and the liquid 
becomes muddy—this, acting as yeast, produces a 
second and more violent fermentation, resulting 
generally in “ hard cider.” 

When the white bubbles begin to appear, the 


crust should be removed, and the liquid drawn off 


without disturbing the sediment at the bottom o! 
the cask. Pour two or three pailfuls of the liquor 
into a clean, strong, tight barrel; then fumigate— 
that is, have prepared a long tapering bung with 
a looped wire inserted in the smaller end of it ; 
in the lower end of the loop fix strips of cotton o 
linen cloth, dipped in melted sulphur, to form a 
good-sized match, light it, and thrust into the 
bung-hole of the barrel—the match will burn til 
the oxygen in the barrel is used up; then with 
draw the match, put in a common bung and tij 
the cask in “double quick time to the right and 
left,” so as to mix, as far as possible, the liquor 
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and gas in the barrel; then fill it full, put in a 
tight-fitting bung, place it in a cool cellar, and in 
course of a year or so there will be a barrel of 
apple-juice that temperance ladies and children 
ean partake of without a “blush or a scowl.” 

This process, I know, will prevent the second 
or acetous fermentation, and keep the cider where 
good wine is kept—that is, within the bounds of 
the vinous fermentation. 

There is another way in which cider can be 
managed. Soon after it comes from the press, 
strain it through a foot depth of clean washed, 
coarseish sand; after being strained, proceed as 
directed in the stumming, ete. Perhaps straining 
it through a thickness or two of flannel might 
answer the same purpose as the sand. By strain- 
ing out the vegetable and other useless matter 
from the liquor, the liability to excessive ferment- 
ation is greatly lessened, and the stumming still 
further lessens it. I have tried the process of 
sand-straining and stumming the new cider, and it 
has proved satisfactory. I gave my casks no 
vent, but occasionally removed the spile in the 
vent-hole, to ascertain whether the pressure of gas 
in the barrel was very great—[ Levi Barter, 
in Country Gentleman. 
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Rabbits from Trees. 


Do not use gas tar to preserve young trees 
from rabbits, but take strips of old cotton or any 
other cloth, two inches wide, wind spirally from 
the ground up, out of the reach of rabbits, which 
will thoroughly protect them through the winter. 
In the spring take them off, all right. 

Marietta. Isaac Maxon. 





Miscellany, — 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
SEEMING. 





BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE, 





Oft when the twilight is stealing 
Along o’er the landscape bright, 
And the crimson West revealing 
A blush from the sun’s good night, 
I sit me down on the door-sill, 
And a Presence seems to come 
To sit with me ‘neath the vine-wreaths 
Like my mother, in the home. 


’ 


I fancy I hear her singing 
The song in her loye-tones low, 
That she used to sing in the twilight, 
In the summers of Long Ago. 
I feel her arm round my shoulder, 
It draws my head to her breast, 
Then my eyes grow dim with weeping, 
And I long for the land of rest. 
Oh! when my mission is ended, 
In this lovely world of ours, 
So full of God’s beautiful sunshine, 
Of birds, and stars, and flowers— 
I wonder if in the twilight 
I may, as a PRESENCE come, 
And sit on the vine-wreathed door-sill, 
Among the loved ones of Home. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Welcome to Old Friends, 
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morning but in the afternoon and evening of life, 
“ bearing precious seed,” knowing that the future 
shall enrich thee with abundant sheaves, and that 


Another washing day is over, and the “news” | multitudes who cluster around far distant hearth- 
has come. Thoughts of the mental refreshment | Stones, “shall rise up and call thee blessed. 


to be derived from the pile of papers, pamphlets, 
etc., which we call the news, has often strength- . 
For| Why those who have passed so many weary mile- 


ened us to perform the labors of the day. 


do we not open them expecting a friendly greet- 


ing from those we have learned to love, through 
the silent medium of the pen? and do we not 
look for the dear familiar name of AUNT Fanny, 
even as of old we looked for another always as- 
sociated with her in our affections—* Our Long 
Ago Aunt Patience?’ And though, for a time, 
her name dropped so silently from its orbit, not 
so her influence—the light she has shed upon our 
hearts and homes. 
those distant stars whose rays travel centuries to 
reach our vision, and, were they struck from ex- 
istence, would appear to shine for centuries still, 
so has been to us the memory of her teachings, 
and to-night we greet her re-appearance, among 
the Cultivator sisterhood, as we would welcome to 
our side the friend whose wise counsel has blessed, 
and is blessing us still. If by the magic of the 
pen, their spirits have thrilled our own, inspired 
us with loftier aims and nobler purposes, if they 
have met our soul-needs, strengthened us by a 
voiceless sympathy, when present sympathy there 


But as the pure radiance of 


| Give us the ripened fruitage of your experience, 
‘to be a lamp to our feet. There is no reason 


'stones of life’s journey, should not throw the full 
rays of their glowing lamp of experience back to 
illumine the paths of those who come after. 

We are glad the inquiry for our missing stars 
has called forth such responses, and wish others 
may thereby be stirred up to new diligence, to 
take up their places in the Old Cultivator House- 
hold. cC. R. C. 

Cherry Valley, Aug., 1860. 

ia th 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hiome Influence, 


BY J. FARR FRAIZER. 


“ Home is where the heart is.” It is the duty 
of woman to make home attractive and pleasant, 
that her husband and sons be not forced to seek 
amusement elsewhere. There are many places 
of abode scattered up and down our land, which 
are destitute of the very element of peace and 
happiness—love ! 


Man goes forth to battle with the world. He 





feels strong, and longs to 





was none, shall we withhold from them the recom- mingle in the fight. 
pense of a grateful love, merely because we have |The day with its scorching sun and multitude of 
never listened to the music of their voices, or felt| cares soon comes on, and by the time it is past, 
the warm pressure of their hands? No; there he feels weary and disheartened, and returns to 
are those who, distant and unseen, have been to| his home for comfort and rest. As he enters the 
us, if not “Mothers in Israel,” yet mothers in|door, he is met by a sour look and a scolding 
very deed, and there is a warm spot in our heart} voice ; the room is cluttered and dirty, and when 
where such names are cherished as holy things. | supper is ready, he finds a poor repast, and every 
And to-night, as we listen to the earnest query of| thing else in a miserable state of disorder. There 
Aunt Patience,—* Has the seed germinated? is no sweet smile of love—no kind voice of sym- 
is it putting forth its fragrant blossoms? will it) pathy—no bright ray of hope for his care-worn 
bear glorious fruitage ?” we feel that the question | soul! Day after day, and week after week, this 
is not general but personal, addressed to each and| miserable man drags along at his laborious toil, 
every one into whose hearts the good seed of her) every vestige of love is crushed in his soul, and 
teachings has fallen. And we may well ask our-| he is forced to seek the dram-shop and gambling- 
selves the same question. Have we permitted|table for amusement and recreation. As time 
the weeds to spring up and choke it, or are we/ rolls on, he gradually imbibes a love for strong 
living out the precepts of her pen? We know/drink. He neglects his business more and more, 
that such teachings are not in vain, that the pen and ere he has traveled half the journey of life, 
and press waft them broadcast over the world, as|he is a miserable outcast from society—destitute, 
the autumn breeze wafts the winged seed to strike | homeless and friendless ; and soon he takes a leap 
root in distant soil; so we know that flowers of to that dark country from which no traveler re- 
moral beauty are blossoming in thousands of turns! 
homes—that there are better fathers, better moth-| There is another young man—a neighbor and 
ers, happier children, from the silent influence of | early friend of this unhappy victim, who also 
those pen-wafted thoughts; and we know that) marries and starts forth to try his fortune on the 
some wives and mothers are struggling with more| stormy sea of life. His business is a toilsome 
courage, with a larger hope, to make their wo-| one, but his domestic relations are truly happy! 
manly existence something more, something high-|'The weary day is ended, and he returns to his 
er, than a skillful piece of self-regulating house-| home for rest and recreation. As he opens the 
hold machinery—an automatic housekeeper, that gate, his spirits are lighted up, for the yard is 
ministers only to the physical wants of this pres- clean, and garnished round about with trees and 
ent life, not knowing that we have larger needs,| flowers. And when he steps in at the door, he is 
whose food must be not of the earth, earthy. 
Be content, then, to go forth, not only in the! 





met by his smiling wife; a bright fire is blazing 
on the hearth, a refreshing board is spread—his 
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home is ready to receive him. The evening is|them. A leg is heavier than ten seconds of time, 
spent in friendly chat and song, the night in re-| but life goes too often with the leg. 
freshing sleep, and the soul is ready for another Eye your baggage ; help that lady also ; pay 
day’s conflict. your hackman in advance, but walk if possible— 
Thus each morning his heart feels new strength | you need the exercise. — Transact your business 
and energy to go forth to battle, and thus he | promptly, honorably, judiciously. _ Behave as well 
passes through life, a kind father, an affectionate in a strange city as at home. Keep_ away from 
husband, a useful citizen, and a happy man, and | haunts of mischief. Read Proverbs, 7th chapter, 
lays down at its protracted close, with the blessed | commencing at the 4th verse. Go read it now, 
assurance of an eternal home beyond the skies. ‘lest you forget it. Do not sacrifice water for 
How great the contrast between the heads of|wine. Pick up information, by scraps if you 
the families where love and refined taste are the | must, but be sure to get it. Hasten home as soon 
ruling passions, and those where selfishness and | as possible—your wife is at the window. Keep 
ill temper prevail! And if the results are so | your eyes open. I repeat again ; be a true gen- 
great on full grown men, what shall we expect to | tleman in every place, and you will enter your 
find of the children who thus grow up in an at-| dwelling wiser than you went out of it; and will 
mosphere of storms and disunity? The answer'|not trouble the ears of the “one you left behind 
is before you. You see it in every jail and pris- | you,” with “doleful groans” about the miseries of 





on, in every grog-shop and bar-room, and you see 
it every where! 

Nore.— Our correspondent has drawn a_ pretty 
strong picture of one side of the subject, which we 
should be sorry to believe was in any general sense 
true as a whole; for while it is doubtless true in ex- 
ceptional cases, yet as a rule, for a man to fade out so 
readily as his victim has done, augurs something es- 
sentially weak in the upper story.—Eb. 


—~~- 26 


Rules for Railroad Riding. 

Open your eyes. 
ing. Be five minutes in front of time. Get into 
an ample linen overcoat with pockets. ‘Take suf- 
ficient money for your journey: then double it. 
Take no trunk, if you can help it. Take “re- 
freshments,” quantum sufficient, from your wife’s 
clean store-room; take her advice, and take a 
kiss to season it; but do not keep the cars wait- 
ing. Buy your ticket at the office. Look out for 
your pocket book, and check your baggage. Give 
a kind word to your conductor; take your seat 
before the cars have got in motion. Let your 
position be as near the centre of the car as possi- 
ble, for wheels are dangerous and noisy. 

Enter into easy conversation with your seat 
companion. Draw him out—the dullest will have 
something to instruct or entertain you, if you 
skillfully address him. Ifa lady, let her lead the 
way, or sit in silence. Do not read, but talk or 
think. Be attentive to the aged—to the ladies. 
Have a “bon bon” for the child that cries behind 
you; and keep to your rule of taking every thing 
with cheerful temper through the day. Eat not 
your lunch alone—the half is better than the 
whole. 

Wear still a smiling face; for this is “ evan- 
gelical,” and better than asermon. Keep your 
eyes open. Men are books that are bound; here 
you have a chance to read them. There will be 
plenty of sleeping in the grave. Be alive while 
you are alive; make others also. Avoid a win- 
dow slightly raised, a door ajar; a “cold” comes 
in that way, and then a “cough,” and then a 
“coffin.” See the cars stone still before you leave 














traveling, the ill manners of men; nor will you 
be likely ever to bring an action against a rail- 
road company, or it against you.— Ez. 





AN OVERWORKED WOMAN is always asad 
sight—sadder a great deal than an overworked 
man, because she is so much more fertile in ca- 
pacities of suffering than a man. She has so 
many varieties of headache—sometimes as if Jael 
were driving the nail that killed Sisera into her 
temples—sometimes letting her work with half 
her brain, while the other half throbs as if it would 


|go to pieces—sometimes tightening round the 
Find out where you're go- | brows as if her cap band were Luke’s iron crown 


—and then her neuralgias, and her back-aches, 
and her fits of depression, in which she thinks 
she is nothing, and less than nothing, and 
those paroxysms which men speak slightingly of 
as hysterical—convulsions, that is all, only not 
commonly fatal ones—so many trials which be- 
long to her fine and mobile structure, that she is 
always entitled to pity, when she is placed in con- 
ditions which develop her nervous tendencies.— 


[ Dr. O. W. Hormes. 


a 
THE OLD STORY. 








BY JENNY MARSH PARKER. 





Ir was the old, old story 
I told to Rosalie: 
It was the sweet old answer 
She whispered back to me; 
And then the old, old picture, 
You might have seen, I wis— 
Her tremor, blushes, smiles, and tears— 
Her yielding to my kiss. 


It was the old, old story— 
The bridal and the flowers ; 
And now the sweet old sequel— 
Long years of happy hours. 
And yet, and yet, I often think, 
Despite what others say, 
Iam by far the happiest man 
That has seen his wedding-day. 
[Home Journal. 





The road ambition travels is too narrow for 
friendship, too crooked for love, too rugged for 
honesty, and too dark for science. 
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MARKETS. 
Since ‘our last report the Eastern Cattle Market has 
been up and down again, in which latter condition it re-| 
mains at this date. A considerable advance has been es- | 
tablished in the price of Breadstuffs, with a brisk demand | 
for export and for the Southern market. Wheat in N. Y. | 
sells for from $1.20 for red to $1.62 for choice white. 
68 to 72. Butter, 124 to 17 for Ohio. 
CINCINNATIL—Wheat $1.12 to $1.22. 
47c for ear, 57 shelled. Oats 30. 
Cricaco.—Wheat, 92 to 94 for Spring; 
for Winter red. Corn 38. Oats 20. 
Tue HoG MARKET is opening with a good prospect for | 
full prices. In St, Louis the price seems to indicate about 
$6. Many hogs will be driven from Missouri to Illinois, | 
to be fed. 





Corn | 
Cheese 94 to 10. | 


Flour $5.30. Corn | 


$1.05 to $1.08 | 





School for Young Ladies. 





THE ESTHER INSTITUTE. | 


rue FALL TERM WILL COMMENCE ON 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12th. 

There wi!l be only one session daily—school hours from 8% A. | 
M. to 12% P. M., with proper recesses. A class for instruction 
in Cooking, Baking, etc., will be formed under the supervision of 
Prof. Mot. Entrance to this class optional with parents of the 
pupil. Facilities for instruction in Music and the Fine Arts, are 
of the highest order 


For terms, catalogues, etc., apply to LEWIS HEYL, Principal 
and Proprietor, Columbus, O. (17 | 


LACK SPANISH FOWLS !—THE GREATEST | 
layers in the world—scarcely ever wanting to set—most 
beautiful plumage, and the handsomest fowl ever seen in the 
shape of a chicken. Pure bred fowls of this breed boxed and 
sent by express for $2 a pair. Cheaper than ever before offered. | 
L. B. SILVER, 
17 Salem, Columbiana Co., O. 
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CANASERAGA NURSERIES, 
Dansville, N. Y. 





B. MAXWELL & CO. OFFER FOR 


¢ the Fall of 1860 and Spring of 1861, an unusually fine and 


,| extensive stock of Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
| ete., including 


100,000 Apple Trees, 3 and 4 yrs old, very strong and healthy. 
50,000 Cherry Trees, Standard and Dwarf, 1 and 2 years old, 
largely of Early Richmond. 
20,000 Peach Trees, 1 year, very fine. 
Standard and Dwarf Pear and Plum Trees, etc., etc. 
50,000 Gooseberries, mostly Houghton Seedhng, 1 and 2 yrs. 
100,000 Raspberries, largely Brinckle’s Orange, and a general 
assortment of Small Fruits, etc., etc. 


HARDY NATIVE GRAPE VINES. 


We offer very strong plants of Ar.na, Concord, Catawba, Clara» 
Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Isabella, Northern Musca- 
dine, Rebecca, etc., etc. 


SEEDLINGS AND STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 
Our success in growing Seedlings and Stocks, has induced us 
to make this an important feature in our business, and we a 
e 
offer 
500,000 Pear Stocks of extra fine quality, 1 and 2 yrs. 
50,000 Plum * 1 year. 
50,000 Cherry “© Mazzard, 1 yr. 
1,000,000 Apple Seedlings, 1 yr. 
200,000 $i yrs. 
50,000 Orange Quince Seedlings, 1 yr. 
50,000 Angers Quince Stocks. 
100,000 Silver Maple Seedlings, 1 yr, fine. 
100 Bushels Mazzard Cherry Pits. 
50 Bushels Horse Plum Pits. 
Peach Pits and Apple and Pear Seed in season. 
Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues furnished to applicants. 





Sorghum Sugar Cane Mills, 


We ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH, 
promptly, the best quality of Iron Mills for pressing Sugar 

Cane, and invite attention to the annexed list of prices: 

One Horse Vertical Mill, new series ..........+++++ . 







eeeccos $40 
One Horse Vertical Mill, new series, extra strength oo. =e 
One Horse Vertical Mill, old series.........- eocceces 56 
One Horse Vertical Mill, old series, extra strength .......... 65 
Two Horse Vertical Mill, new series............ 0b e0ne tous 75 
Two Horse Vertical Mill, old series ........... cotesccescoece IOO 
Four Horse Vertical Mill, old series........... ge6eeueses coos SD 
Two Horse Horizontal Mill, with vertical shaft ........... . 90 
Two Horse Horizontal Mill, with extra ..........0esceeeeeee 100 
Horizontal Back-geared Mill, four-horse engine power....... 125 


Horizontal Back-geared Mill, six horse engine power.... he 165 
Horizontal Back-geared Mill, six or eight horse engine power 200 
Horizontal Back-geared Mill, eight or ten horse engine pow’r 300 


Full description of above, together with cuts and illustrations 


| of approved apparatus for Syrup and Sugar making, with reports 


of most interesting experiments of the last season, are contained 
in our Annual Treatise and Descriptive Catalogue, now in press, 


| and to be ready for distribution the present week. 


Copies mailed to any address on receipt of ten cents in postage 
WATKIN FREE & CO., 
(Successors to Hedges, Free & Co.,) 


_17-2t No.6 Main street, Cincinnati, 0. — 


HOWE’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES. 
The Best in Use! 


YIRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont State 

Fair, '57 and 58. 

FIRST PREMIUM and no competition in 1859. 

FIRST PREMIUM at 13 different State Fairs. 

SILVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute Fair, N. 
» 1859. 

Hower’s SCALES FOR ALL Uses, have Great Simplicity, Won- 
derful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or on a barn 
floor, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all friction re 
ceived on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or Can- 
— up, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, or taken 
back. 

Send for Cireulars and Price Lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 93 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Y 





NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND.—R. M. 


N. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 











